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this was probably the current idea. It seemed likely that the
Messiah had already been born somewhere, unknown to men,
and that at any moment he might manifest himself. In Jesus'
day there was~a widespread belief that this Messiah was not
to*be found among kings and the mighty of this world, but
among the men of God, inspired by the spirit of the Prophets.1
It should be noted, moreover, that it was only about this time
that the word Messiah (Anointed) came into general use to
designate God's deputy in the last great crisis, and that it did
not come into general use among the Rabbis until after the
destruction of the Temple, in A.D. 70. This should be borne
in mind,2

The Rabbis seem to have been in doubt as to the nature of
the coming Messiah, wavering between the passage from
Daniel (vii. 13) which states that the Son of Man will make his
appearance upon the clouds of heaven, and Zechariah, ix. 9,
which shows him riding meekly on an ass.3 The Christians
managed to reconcile and combine these two aspects, but for
the Jews they remained distinct, and no doubt each man chose
between them according to his temperament and inclinations.4
However, all the evidence goes to prove that as yet it was only
a small group of enthusiasts wiio responded to Daniel's vision,
though that vision was ultimately to prevail. Meanwhile the
devout Jew, accustomed as he was to apocalypses of all sorts,
was quite ready to accept any and every manifestation of
Jahweh that had to do with the establishment of that kingdom
which was a centre of his hopes.

It cannot be too strongly stressed that we no longer possess
the data which would enable us to disentangle and date accur-
ately all the eschatological and Messianic conceptions contained
in our sources. We can conclude, however, that before the
first century A.D. the Jews were much more deeply concerned
with the Kingdom of God, that reign of bliss under the perfected
Covenant, than with the figure of the Messiah ; and that during
that century, on the other hand, the Messianic expectation
became increasingly prominent up to the time of the Great
Revolt. The cause of this movement lay not so much in the
added disasters which fell on Israel, as in those calculations,

heaven, whence Jahweh would send Mm at the appointed hour, an
liour whose arrival might be hastened by the piety of the faithful, was,
however, already familiar in certain quarters. Cf. Enoch xxxix. 6 ; xlvi.
1,2; xlviii.S-6; IxiL 7; Ixx. 1 ; 4 Esdras xii. 32; xiii. 26, etc. But
4 Esdras is under suspicion of Christian influence.
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